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When the widow was alone with her daughter, 
she imparted to her the thoughts which agitated 
her own mind. * Perhaps,’ said she, ‘ heaven has 
sent us a protector to ward off the blow which 
threatens us. My friends assure me that we shall 
louse our cause; if it should so happen we are 
ruined, and it would be a source of happiness to 
me, to see you suitably married before the deci- 
sion of this unfortunate affair. This stranger, 
whom we no doubt saw in the disguise of a boat- 
man, appears to be rich, and, if we may judge 
from his actions, entertains a sincere passion for 
vou. Tis personal appearance is by no means 
displeasing, and I trust you will give me your 
promise not to refuse so advantageous an offer. 

This reasonable language, which could not be 
objected to by a person of Celestine’s good 
sense, was rendered still more convincing by a 
secret liking which she felt for the unknown, 
and she assured her mother of her obedience. 

St. Leon, unconscious that such favorable dis 
positions were entertained towards him, passed 
the night in much agitation ; he dreaded lest he 
should be looked upon as an enemy. the moment 
it wasknown who he really was,and this thought 
filled him with anxiety. Impatient, and agitated 
by fear and hope, he appeared at Madame Der- 
mont’s door, and announced himself under the 
name of St. Clair. He was immediately recog- 
nized as the boatman who had attended them to 
the bath, and now, that he was dressed suitable 
to his birth and fortune, they were delighted at 
his appearance. After the compliments and 
ceremonies customary on such occasions, both 
parties became more at their ease, and the con- 

versation more general. The boatman was ques- 
tioned, applauded, and blamed ir turn. He ex- 
cused himself as well as he could, without avow- 
ing the motive which actuated him, and begged 
them to say no more on so trifling a subject. 
St. Leon was possessed of wit, understanding 
and elegant manners, and his looks were so ex- 
spressive, particularly when directed towards 








Celestine, that she was at no loss to understand 
his sentiment; while he, in return, gathered from 
her eyes that he was not displeasing to her. All 
parties seemed to understand each other per- 
fectly in the first interview, although not a word 
was said in explanation. 

Madame Dermont requested St. Leon to tell 
how their persons had b-come known to him. 





He had expected this question, and replied, that 
having seen Celestine’s picture at the painter's, 
and being struck by her great beauty, he had 
been induced to inquire her name and place of 
residence, and had afterwards found that she 
went with her mother and friends to the bathing 
establishment every evening, whereupon he had 


fallen on the project which had introduced hin | 


to them. 
St. Leon, fearing that his own name might 
change the favorable dispositions which were 


| 


| became suddenly gloomy and thoughtful. 


entertained towards him, claimed, under that of | 


St. Clair, which he had taken, and which be- 
longed to one of his most intimate friends, the 
favor of visiting them sometimes ; this was grant- 
ed, and he retired more in love than ever. 
Before giving St. Leon time to declare him 
self openly, Madame Dermont, who read her 
daughter's heart, desired her old friend Gerard 


to make some inquiries respecting St. Clair, | 


without making known his motive for so doing. 
Gerard knew this gentleman by reputation per- 
fectly, and satisfied her at once. 
a character of him, that Madame Dermont could 
no longer hesitate in accepting him as a son-in- 
law. What was singular in this adventure— 
while St. Leon was using every means to make 
himself so much beloved, that it was impossible 
to hate him when his true name should be known, 
the mother had formed the design of engaging 
him so strongly, before informing him of their 


fears with regard to their lawsuit, that it would | 


be impossible to break with them, if Celestine 
should lose her fortune. 

These different sentiments, having the same 
end in view, soon placed the parties in a situa 
tion to speak more openly. ‘The pretended St. 
Clair visited them daily, and when he demand 
ed Celestine’s hand, Madame Dermont, forget 
ful of herdetermination to conceal the inquietude 
which her law-suit occasioned her, confided all 
her secrets to the man whom she considered so 
worthy of her daughter's hand. 
St. Clair,’ said she, * and perhaps expect to find 


in this alliance a fortune proportioned to your , 
own. I cannot allow you to remain in this error ; | 


a law-suit on which my daughter’s fortune de 
pends’——* Madam,’ interrupted St. Leon, ‘I 
should be unworthy her and you, and should 
have cause to blush for my love if it were found 


ed in interest. I hope you have a more favor 





able opinion of me. I adore Celestine, and 1 
I was 
not ignorant of that which you have just im 


parted 


am ready to lay my fortune at her feet. 
to me: St. Leon himself has, unasked, 
given me all the details—Celestine herself is the 
only treasure [ wish to possess.” Madame Der 
mont, penetrated with gratitude, pressed his 
hand tenderly. ‘ Generous St. Clair, said she’ 
‘ be the husband of my Celestine, and you, my 
daughter, return his love, and look upon him as 
the man destined to receive your faith.” St 
Leon, transported with joy, threw himself at 
the feet of his beloved, and received from he: 
own lips the assurance of his felicity. 

Madame Dermont recalled him to himself, bs 
returning to the subject of the law-suit, which 
was always uppermost in her thoughts. St. Leon 
‘J 


| cannot comprehend, said he, ‘ how hatred can 


be carried beyond the tomb; is it not possible to 
terminate this unhappy business in a friendly 
manner?’ ‘If his enmity is not greater than 
ours, we should not long be at variance,’ said 
Madame Dermont, ‘both wy daughter and my 
self have always blamed my husband's resent 
ment. Our interest alone makes us defend our 
selves against the son of his enemy ; but the 


animosity with which this young man prose 


| cutes his suit, proves that his sentiments are fur 


He gave such | 


from being as moderate as ours.’ 
‘Ah! what compromise could be expected 
from a man who is certain of success ? 


auy ar 


| rangement would be prejudical to him,’ inter 


* You are rich, | 


| posed Celestine. 


© St. Leon is a man of honor, 


replied the lover, ‘and has generosity of soul. 


I will speak to him in such a manner that he 
cannot avoid seeing you” ‘The widow entreat 
ed him to go to this redoubtable adversary ; he 
promised to see him the next day, and took his 
leave. 


The happy youth enjoyed the prospect of re 


' alizing his wishes for some days, without saying 


any thing more of St. Leon, who, he pretended, 
was in attendance upon the King, and that he : 
waited his return, in order to commence the 
negotiation. 

He now pressed Madame Dermont to delay 
his happiness no longer; but that lady was desi- 
rous he should await St. Leon’s answer, as it 
would be gratifying to her, she observed, to be 
enabled to portion ber daugiter handsomely. 
The impassioned young man combatted these 
objections in vain; the mother seemed to vie 
with him in generosity, and as the person they 
wished to see would return the next day, they 
conjured him to lose no time in seeing bim, 
promising, let the event be what it would, to 
have the marriage contract drawn up immedt 
ately. 
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St. Leon, in pursuance of his plan, was absent | 
two days, which gave much uneasiness to Ma 
dame Dermont and her daughter: on the third 
day he returned; but his appearance alarmed | 
them quite as much as his absence had done ; 
his countenance evineed the deepest distress of | 
mind. Celestine with tears in ber eyesentreat 
ed him to relieve her from the cruel anxiety 
le suffered, by telling her the cause of his un- 


iappiness ; while Madame Dermont asked eat 
uestly what misfortune had happened to him— 
d he found St. Leon inexorable, and quarrell 


ed with him in consequence 2 ‘No madam, sigh 


ithe, I have suecceedet! but too well, and am 
the most Celestine and 
' 


her mother, unable to comprehend his meaning, 


unfortunate of men.’ 


supplicated him toexplain himself, which he did 
thus: *T have seen St. Leon, and he agrees to an 
iccommodation ; but on terms so cruel to me, 
that fam undone if ven accede to them.’ 

* Let us remain in ignorance, then,’ said Cel 
estine quickly, * for it can be of no advantage 
fo us at such a price.” Madame Dermont, how 
‘ver, more curious than her daughter, desired at 
least to know what they were. ‘* Your adver 
sary, madam, gives up all pretensions to your 
property, and promises never more to dispute it 
with you, if you will give him Celestine’s hand: 
You may easily conecive how this affects me, 
ind it is so advantageous to her, that [ cannot 
dissuade you from it. Not only is St. Leon rich 
er than St. Clair—but it will, besides, termi 
nate an affair that might otherwise ruin you, 
and enable you to establish her, whom I once 


hoped to call mine, in a suitable manner. 
* Cease, cruel,’ exclaimed Celestine, weeping, 


‘cease to exhibit to us advantages of such an al 
liance; happen what will, | will never wed any 
but St. Clair” With what delight did St. Leon 
lear these words! he could scareely conceal 
Madame Dermont, in the mean 
Struck with such 
a proposition from a man whom she believed 


his feelings. 


time, had remained silent. 


her enemy, and dazzled by the brilliant fortune 
that awaited her daughter's acceptance, she 
knew not what to resolve—she was averse to 
the idea of breaking with St. Clair, but then St. 
‘This 


is a serious affair, at length said she, ‘and re 


Leon’s was an offer not to be despised, 


quires much reflection—l1 think if the generous 
St. Clair could conquer himself, my daughter 
would do well to imitate him.’ 

‘What! madam,’ eried Celestine, «do you 
prescribe to me to marry St. Leon, after having 
This rival 


of himself, then threw himself at the widow’s 


commanded me to love St. Clair > 


feet, and implored her not to reduce him to the 


lowest depth of despair. He was still in’ this 


attitude when Mer. Gerard entered the room. 


‘What do I see? this is charming! in truth I 
am celighted. said the old man, laughing, «to 


find the enemies together. Courage, noble St. 


Leon! if they do not pardon vou I will go over 
coun ryt 
te your t these words, spoken by Gerard 


————————— ~ ~ ee 








THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
in the persuasion that St. Leon had come for the 
purpose of terminating the law suit amicably, 
surprised mother and daughter so much that 


they were incapable of speech , while St. Leon, 


who had risen at the sound of bis voice, being 
well acquainted with him, said, ‘1 should not 


doubt of victory on any other occasion, having 
you for my advocate; but, dear sir, | have | 


verous enemies to contend with.’ 


Celestine and her mother, having in some 


measure recovered themselves, exclaimed both 


‘How!’ interposed the astonished Gerard, ‘St. 


| 

| 

' 

, . . - ! 

at once, * What! can you be St. Leon himself? 
| 

| 


leon here, at your feet and unknown to you! 


‘Can you pardon me, madam,’ said the lover, 


‘for presenting myself to you under the name of | 


one of my best friends. I feared to announce 
my own, until assured that St. Leon would not 
be less fortunate than St. Clair. Gerard has 
betrayed my secret; but thanks to my strata 
gem, | am well assured of the tenderness of my 
Celestine, and that St. Leon is no longer the 
object of an unjust resentment. 
gained your cause, will love lose his?? * No, 


truly,’ answered Madame Dermont, throwing 


herself upon his neck; * the happiness of calling | 


you my son-in-law is too grateful to my heart 
to permit a doubt.” Then taking her daughter's 
hand, whose eyes were lighted up with joy and 
love, she placed it in that of her lover, and the 
following day they renewed at the allar their 
vows of eternal love, which they kept as well as 


other married folks do. 
FROM THE PUILADELPHIA ALRU™M. 
“Thave lone lored pretty woman, with a poet's 
feeling.” 
“They say her smiles are sun-beams—it may be, 
But ne’er a sun-beam would she throw on me.” 
Marriage has frequently been compared to a 
lottery. You may gain a prize, but there are a 
hundred to one against it;—but the truth of the 
position has never been fully proved. The simile 
would be much more correct and lucid, were 


it compared to the routine of business. If you 


credit a customer before you have ascertained 
his character, you are very liable to suffer for 
your imprudence. If you take a wife without 
having first ascertained her disposition, you at 
least run. the risk of having the account forever 
open, without ever receiving interest for the 
much 
less remuneration for the love and affection be- 


trouble, care, anxiety, and wretchedness * 


stowed on the object to whom you have united 
yourself, by bonds which no earthly power 
But if, on 


contrary, after cautious and rigid examination, 


should possess the right to undo. 


you should tind her disposition entirely unexcep- 
tionable, soft, mild, generous and feminine: her 
mind stored with useful information—conver- 
sant with polite Jiterature, as well as polite 
company, what being in” existence deserves 
the name of man, who could not live. as far as 
allowable to humanity, a life of pleasure almost 
without alloy t} 


\idmitting this te be the case 


You have | 


fort, when t 


every one may calculate to a mathematica! 
certainty, the quantity of happiness that wil! 
fall to his share. I would state it thus— 
As the capacity of perception, 
* Is tothe mental powers of the lady, 
So is the probability of evil 
‘To the chance of happiness. 

And if a fair trial be given, I think the truth 
of the position will be admitted without hesita- 
tion. ‘There will no doubt be found exceptions 
to this, as there are to every general rule, but 
asa general rule, it will hold good. 

If f visit a lady, and find her engaged in 
needle work, or profitable reading, I conclude 
she prefers employment toidleness. 
that visit, and still find her engaged, that con 
clusion is vetified —If on the contrary T always 


If i repeat 


find her idle, or engaged in reading that which 
will afford no nutriment to the mind, I think 
knowledge has been refused entrance, and rea 


son driven from the door. 





FEMALE HEROISUMI. 

Fron the § Sketches of a Soldier's Life in Trelund 
*** * She was the individual who distinguished 
herself so nobly at Matagorda, near Cadiz, while 
the French were besieging the latter place in 1810, 
Her husband was then a serjeant in the 94th regi- 
ment, and one ofthe detachment that occupied that 
he French bembarded it with thirty 
pieces ofcannon, It may be easily conceived what 
havoc would be created by so much artillery play 
ing upon a place not more than an hundred yards 
square, and it may also be imagined that few women 
could have maintained ordinary courage or self pos- 
session in such a place; but from the commence 
ment of the actiow she behaved in a manner 
which it is scarcely in my power to do justice to.— 
Tle bomb proofs being too small to contain the 
whole garrison, some of the men had huts formed 
on the battery, and among the rest was that of Mrs. 
R—. 


awakened out of ler sleep by a24 pound shot strik- 


When the French opened upon us, she was 


ing the fascine where her head lay ; but nothing 
daunted, she got up and removed her child, a bos 
about four years old, down to the b 





nb proof, and 


ge the wounded men, 


assisted the surgeon in dressin 
who were fast increasing on his hands, for which 
purpose she tore up her own linen and that of het 
husband. Water being needed, one of the drum 
bovs was desired to go and draw some from the 
well in the centre of the battery ; but he did not 
seem much inclined*to the task, and was lingering 
} 


} at the door with the bucket dangling in his hand.— 


‘Why don’t vou go for water ” said the surgeon. 


‘The poor thing’s frightened,’ said Mrs. R—-, ‘and 
no wonder at it 


: os ee 
» give it to me and Ill go for it.2 So 


saying, she relieved the drummer from the perilous 
duty, and amid the dreadful discharge of artillery 


playing on the battery, she let down the vessel to 
fill it with water, 

She had searcely done so, when the rope was cut 
by ashot; but she determined to get her message 
with her, and, begging the assistance of a sailor, she 


recovered the bucket and brought it filied with wa- 
ter down to the bumb proof, where her attention to 


the wounded soldiers was beyond al! pruise. In the 


i 
: 
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intervals, she carried sand bags § for ne repair of the 
battery, handed along ammunition, and supplied 
the men at the guns with wine and water; and 
when the other two women, who had been in hys. 
terics in one of the bomb proofs, from the time the 
action commenced, were leaving the battery, she 
refused to go. 

Next morning our ammunition being expended, 
we ceased firing, and the French seeing the dilapi- 
datestated of the fort, sent down a strong force to 
take possession of the place, and our men were mus- 
tered for their reception, when Mrs. R——- wasat the 
post with the others, determined to share in the 
danger. It wasa critical moment, for had they got 
under the range of our guns, our eflorts would have 
been unavailing. 
fort, thre 


Through the ruinous state of the 
e guns, all we could bring to bear upon 
them, were crammed with loose powder, grape, ball 
cartridge, &c. to the muzzle, ready for a farewell 


shot, and when they came within two or three 


‘aundred yards of the fort, we poured their contents 


inte the very heart of their qolumn, and laid the 
half of them prostrate on the earth. Those who 
survived, took to flight, their batteries again opened, 
and a fresh supply of ammunition having arrived for 
us, we returned their salute ; but, the place being 
found untenable, the sury iving part of the garrison 
was withdrawn, by the boats of our fleet. 

Mrs. R 


spirit ; she made three different journeys across the 





still exhibited the same undaunted 


battery for her husband’s necessaries and ber own. 


The last was for her child, who was lying in the 





bomb proof. I think Isee her yet, while the shot 
1 


and shells were flying thick around her, vending 
her body over it to shield it from danger, by the ex- 
posure of her own person Luckily, she escaped 
unhurt, and still lives, and & at present residing in 
Glasgow. But will it be bdieved, that she never 


received the smallest token & approbation for her 


intrepid conduct, and the serrices which she ren- 
deredon that occasion ” 


The only instance of the kine, exclusive 


now related, that 


’ 
I witnessed inthe course of my 
service, Was in the person of a wanan who lived as 
the wife of a captain of one of thclight companies 
of our brigade. She had accompaned him through 
the'campaign, exposed to all the daigers and priva- 
tions attending on such a life, with \ devotedness 
that no legally married woman could Inv« surpassed 
At the battle of Vittoria, when the amy was en- 
gaged, she was left with the baggage : but hearing 
from some of the disabled men, that he captain 
was wounded, she mounted her horse an\ galloped 
down into the scene of action, regardless € the dan. 
ger, to seek out and relieve him, whereverhe inight 
be. She found him when he had breathedhis last, 


and stopped by him until he was buried. 


\ 
she wg left 
friendless in a strange country, and those whanaid 


This was an appalling blow to her : 


her any attention in the captain’s life time, nov felt 


no compassion forher; agold watch, her favaite 
poney, andallthat she formerly held through ier 


protector, were taken from her, and a short tine 
after, | saw her struggling through the mud on tir 


line of march, with the s s torn off her feet. Sh: 
soon after disappeared’, but what bec 


do not know. 


‘THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
VARIETY. f 


NANCY’S HILL. 
A few miles below the Notch of 
Mountains, in the 


the White 
valley of the Saco, is a little 
rise of land called * .Wuncy’s Hill’ It was for 
merly covered with a thick growth of trees, a 
little cluster of which is yet suffered to remain, 
probably from the sad story connected with the 
spot. ‘The pass through the gap of the moun 
tains was discovered by Nash,a hunter, who. 


with others, in their excursions long before the 


| 
| 
| 


} 


settlement of that part of the country, used to 


make this hill a resting place,and draw together 
the thick boughs and tops of the smaller trees so 
as to provide a temporary shelter. ‘This spot for 


years after the inhabitants began to settle along 
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Walter Scott antl the Novels.—A liter rary laiy 
who visited this country a year or two ago, and 
who is well known in the re “public of letters, told 
an anecdote of Sir Walter Scott. She dined one 
day at the table of Lord ——, with the Baronet 
When the dessert was served,a beautiful bas 
ket, filled with choice hot-house fruit, and taste 
fully decorated with ever greens, was placed 
upon the table by the noble host, addressed «Fo 
the Author of Warerly? which was inimediately 
passed to Sir Walter : 
When be read the label, he said—* I cannot 
accept this mark of honor; all that [am entitled 
to. is this’ and he 


ever greens, 





plucked only a small sprig of 
and | eee d the basket from him 


0 little do we accustom ourselves to consider 
on effects of time, that things necessary and 
certain us like unexpeeted con 
tingeucies. We leave the beauty in her bloom, 


often surprise 


| “ . 
the rivers, was a common halting-place, and the | and, after an absence of twenty years, wonder, 


grantees of our northern townships, many of 
whom lived in and about Portsmouth, passed 
over this route to their lands. Col. W——. of 


Portsmouth, settled upon his tine township of 


Dartmouth [Jefferson| in 1773; and among his 
servants was .Vancy ——,a young woman of 
respectable connexions, who had fallen deeply 
in love with a young man, also in the same ser 
vice. At the close of autumn, they had agreed 


to go to Portsmouth, where they wereto be mar 


| 
| 


ried; and the girl, confiding inthe attachment of | 


her lover, placed in his keeping her litle stock 
of several years industry. For some cause or 
other, she was induced, before the time fixed for 
When she 


yung man was gone; and she de- 


their departure, to visit Lancaster. 
returned, the y< 
termined to follow him. The snows of an early 
winter had alread! 
was net a house between Dartmouth and Bart 

lett,a distance of thirty miles; and the way 
through the wild woods a fuot-path only. The 
family labored to dissuade her from her journey; 
but she persisted in her design, and wrapping 
herself in ber long cloak, proceeded on her way. 
Snow after snow succeeded, and the very sky 
seemed to glisten with frost for several weeks, 
when some persons from 


this route, 


dartlett, passing up 
reached the hill at night. Ou lighting 
their fires, an unearthly figure stood before them, 


beneath the bending branches, wrapped inarebe 


of ice, and reclining her head, as if in sleep, 
against the trunk a large tree. It was the 
lifeless form of Nancy, who, fatigued with her 
journey thus far, had stopped here to rest, and 
falling asleep, died of the intense cold. 

The late Arehbishop of Bordeaux was remark 
able for his tolerance and enlightened bi 
lence. The following anecdote will not be read 
without interest. * My Lord, said a person to 
him one day, ‘here isa poor woman come to isk 
charity ; what do you wish to do for her?’ * How 
old is she? * Seventy.’ « Iss] 


’ 
} 
‘She savs so. 


nevo 


ein gt at distress? 
‘She must be relieved vive hei 


twenty-five franes.” § Twenty-iive francs! n 








sy 
lord, itis too much, especially as she isa J ay, 
ess. “A Jewess?” *‘ Yes, my lord.’ ‘Oh, 4, 
INC Ol herd) makes a great difference. (uve her fifty ran 


then, and thank her for coming 


| 
| 


y fallen to some depth ; there 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


[ 


at our return, to find her faded. We meet tho: 
whom we left children, and can seareely p 
suade ourselves to treat them as men. The tri 
veller visits in age those countries thre’ which 
he rambled in his youth, and hopes for merri- 
ment at the old place. The man of business, 
wearied with unsatisfactory prosperity, retires 
to the town of his nativity, and expects to play 
away the last years with the companions of his 
childhood, and recover youth in the fields where 
he was once young,—{ Johnson, 


dress the 


Mind—On Sunday morning be 
fore gomg to church, what a dressing there is 
among all classes, and what a stir toappear gay 
and pleasing! It is quite sufficient forthe great 
purpose of our existence, to wash the outside of 
the platter! Curls may be arranged, tine tor 
toise shell combs fixed, sparkling ear-rings bung, 
splendid garments displayed, and yet, perhaps. 
the gay fair-one’s mind may be poisoned with 


conceit, troubled with rivalry, and kept on the 


torture by ignorance and vanity. Windsor soap 
oes not wash out the stains of the heart “ Co 
Mh wne water eannot throw a fragrance over an 


nor willall the rubies of Goleonda 


inpure mind ; 
dazzle the 


of filling up the leaves of the bool of retrt 


a 
recording angel into a forgetfulness 


bution 
—_——<@——- 


THE TOILET. 
Loud i Fashions SOs lug ust —MornxINnG Dress 


A pelisse robe of jaconet muslin, embroidered 


down the ides in front, and round the bottom o! 


the skirt, a rich scalloped pattern ; a douwtie 


pelerine cape falls over the shoulders, and j 


worked in @ vorre sponding manner ; the bury ts 
plain, and made to wrap parti illy over im front 


The sle-uyes are made nearly to fii the arm, 


have a verv broad 


scalloped ornament of €! 


bro’dered muslin at the wrist, turned upward 
Ves 

7 aap aS ae ynette: aise vering | j 

of the hair, with Jappets uncontined, of a very 


( fine specimen of Urling’s lace, of which there 1 
la great profusi yi in the fabrication of this nerel 
cornetie: between the hollows made by the diffe: 
ent windings of the lace, are large puffs of broad 


pink satin ribands A necklace of coral encire! 


the throat, an 


; ee 
d the slippers are of coral and silk 


3S eens 


etre sree irae wt 
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When the ramor prevailed in’ England of a 
French invasion, two chimney-sweepers fell into 
conversation upon the times. ‘Jack,’ said one 
of the sable politicians, ‘ what is it tous? Our 
trade has nothing either to hope or fear from 
any change in government—what need we care? 
we shall be chimney-sweepers still.’ ‘That is a 
mistake,’ replied Jack, ‘ for when the French 
come, they will bring French chimney-sweepers 
along with them, and we shall be out of employ.’ 
This is not a bad notion, but not so good as that 
of the respectable aunt of Mr. Peter Moore, who 
was at Dover during the late war, and just at 
the period when invasion was threatened , there 
happened to be a chimney on fire, and the smell 
of soot became very powerful— Good gracious!” 
said the old lady to her maid, ‘the French are 
coming, we shall be all murdered—ruined— 
annihilated. ‘Dear Ma'am,’ said the maid, 
‘ why do you think the French are coming » ‘I 
smell them, Kitty,’ said the lady. * Smell the 
Mounsheers”’ said the maid, ‘ La! Ma’am!’— 
* Don’t you?’ said the lady. ‘ No,’ said the maid: 
‘Lf only smell soot.” ‘‘That’s them,’ said’ the 
respectable twaddler, ‘that’s them—don't you 
see in the newspapers that all their flat- bottomed 
boats are rowed by sweeps ?’ 





EPITAPH. 

The following beautiful lines, from the pen of Tho- 
mas Moore, are inscribed on a Tomb-stone erect- 
ed inthe Church-yard of Cheadle in Staffordshire, 
tothe memory of his friend Joseph Atkinson, Esq. 
of Melfield, in the county of Dublin, who died 
whilst on a visit in that vicinity, a few years ago: 





If ever lot was prosperously cast, 
If ever life was like the lengthened flow 

Of some sweet music—sweetness to the last— 
Twas his, who mourned by many, sleeps below. 


The sunny temper, bright where allis strife, 
The simple heart that mocks at worldly wiles ; 
Ligitt wit that plays along the calm of life, 
And stirs its languid surface into smiles. 


Pure charity that comes not in a shower, 
Sudden and loud, oppressing what it feeds ; 

But like the dew, with grateful silent power, 
Felt in the bloom it leaves among the meads. 


The happy grateful spirit that improves, 
And PExhitens every gift by fortune given ; 
That wanders where it will with those it loves, 
Makes every place a home, and home a heaven. 


All these were his—Oh! thou who read’st this stone, 
When for thyself—thy children—to the sky 
Thou humbly prayest—ask this boon alone, 
That ye like him may live—like him may die. 
THOMAS MOORE. 
——-—- - 
The following beautiful lines are from the pen of 
Water Scort. 


The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new, 
And hope is brightest when it dawns from fear ; 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed with tears. 
O, wilding rose ! whom fancy thus endears, 
I bid your blossoms in my bonnet wave, 
Emblem of xorg and rear through future years. 








‘THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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»! 
FROM THE CONNECTICUT COURANT. 
THE OLD MAN. 


Whi gaze ye on my hoary hair, 
Ye children young and gay? 

Your locks, beneath the blast of care, 
Will bleach as white as they. 


I had a mother once like you, 
Who o’er my pillow hung, 

Kiss’d from my cheek the briny dew, 
And taught my faltering tongue. 


She, when the nightly couch was spread, 
Would bow my infant knee, 

And place her hand upon my head, 
And kneeling pray for me. 


But then there came a fearful day,— 
{ sought my mother’s bed, 

Till harsh hands bore me thence away, 
And told me she was dead. 


I pluck’d a fair white Rose, and stole 
To lay it by her side, 

And thought strange sleep enchain’d her soul, 
For no fond voice replied. 


That eve, I knelt me down in wo 
And said a lonely prayer, 

Yet still my temples seem’d to glow 
As if that hand were there. 


Years fled—and left me childhood’s joy, 
Gay sports and pastimes dear, 

I rose a wild and wayward boy, 
Who scorn’d the curb of fear. 


Fierce passions shook me like a reed, 
Yet, ere at night I slept, 

That soft hand made my bosom bleed, 
And down I fell and wept. 


Youth came—the props of virtue reel’d !— 
But oft at day’s decline, 

A marble touch my brow congeal’d— 
Blest mother !—was it thine ?— 


In foreign lands I travelled wide, 
My pulse was bounding high, 
Vice spread her meshes at my side, 

And pleasure lur’d my eye : 


Yet, still that hand, so soft and cold, 
Maintain’d its mystic sway, 

As when amid my curls of gold 
With gentle force it lay. 


And with it breath’d a voice of care 
As from the lowly sod, 

“My son—my only one—beware ! 
Nor sin against thy God.” 


Ye think, perchance, that age hath stole 
My kindly warmth away, 

And dimm/’d the tablet of the soul ; 
Yet when with lordly sway, 


This brow the plumed helm displayed 
That guides the warrior throng, 

Or beauty’s thrilling fingers stray’d, 
These manly locks among, 


That hallowed touch was ne’er forgot !— 
And now, though Time hath set 

His frosty seal upon my lot, 
These temples feel it yet. 


And if IT ere in heaven appear, 
A mother’s holy prayer, 
A mother’s hand, and gentle tear, 
That pointed to a Saviour dear, 
Have led the wanderer there. 
a 
ROSES FROM EARLY RISING. 


Belles that rise soon and walk apace, 
Steal roses from Aurora’s face ; 
But when they yawn in bed till ten, 





Aurora steals them back again. 


In the following our readers will recognize the high- 
ly gifted pen of Bryant, co-editor of the U. S. 
Literary Gazette ; from the last number of which 
we extract it. Of such poetry our country may 
justly be proud. 

THE TWO GRAVES. 


’Tis a bleak wild hill,—but green and bright 
In the summer warmth, and the mid-day light, 
There’s the hum of the bee and the chirp of the 


wren, 

And the dash of the brook from the alder glen ; 
There’s the sound of a bell from the scatter’d flock, 
And the shade of the beech lies cool on the rock, 
And fresh from the west is the free wind’s breath, 
—There’s nothing here that speaks of death. 


Far yonder, where orchards and gardens lie, 
And dwellings cluster, ’tis there men die. 
They are born, they die, and are buried near, 
Where the populous grave-yard lightens the bier ; 
For strict and close are the ties that bind 
In death, the children of human kind ; 

Yea, stricter and closer than those of life, — 
Tis a neighborhood that knows no strife, 
They are noiselessly gathered friend and foe-- 
‘To the still and dark assemblies below ; 
Without a frown or smile they meet, 

Fach pale and calm in his winding sheet , 

In that sullen home of peace and gloom, 
Crowded like guests in a banquet room. 


Yet there are graves in this lonely spot, 
Two humble graves—but [ find them not. 
I have seen them,—eighteen years are past 
Since I found their place in the brambles last, 
The place, where, fifty winters ago, 
An aged man in his locks of snow, 
And an aged matron, withered with years, 
Were solemnly laid,—but not with tears. 
For none who sat by the light of their hearth, 
Beheld their coffins covered with earth, 
‘Their kindred were far, and their children dead, 
When the funeral prayer was coldly said. 


‘I'wo low green hillocks, two small grey stones, 
Rose over the place that feld their bones ; 
But the grassy hillocks sre levelled again, 
And the keenest eye mght search in vain, 
*Mong briars, and ferns, and paths of sheep, 
For the spot where the aged cguple sleep. 


Yet well might they lay, beneath the soil 
Of this lonely spot, that man oft toil, 
And trench that strsng hard mould with the spade 
Where never befor a grave was made. 
For he hewed thedark old woods away, 
And gave the virgin fields to the day, 
And the gourd aid the bean, beside his door, 
Bloomed wheretheir flowers ne’er opened before, 
And the maize tood up, and the bearded rye 
Bent low in the breath of an unknown sky. 


’Tis said thit when life is ended here, 
The spirit is orne to a distant sphere ; 
That it visitsits earthly home no more, 
Nor looks or the haunts it loved before, 
But why slpuld the bodiless soul be sent 
Far off, to «long, long banishment ? 
Talk not ¢ the light and the living green ! 
It will pire for the dear familiar scene ; [hold 
It will yarn, in that strange bright world to be- 
The roc? and the stream it knew of old. 

’ Tis gcruel creed, believe it not! 
Deathjo the good isa milder lot. 
< here,—they are here—tnat harmless pair, 
In thy yellow sunshine and flowing air, 
In tle light cloud-shadows, that slowly pass, 
In tle sounds that rise from the murmuring grasa, 
Thyy sit where their humble cottage stood, 
Tiley walk by the waving edge of the wood ; 
Aid list to the long accustomed flow 
cf the brook that wets the rock below, 
oy sa and peaceful and passionless, 

$ seasons on seasons swiftly press ; 





[They watch and wait and linger around, 
*Till the day when their bodies shall Ieave the 
ground. BR 





